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This study was undertaken in an* attemp't to determine 
'if the traits of flexibility, openness, and sensitivity found in high 
school teachers would be associated with higher levels of ' 
satisfaction among students in general^nd among minority students in 
particular* Thirty-nine teachers and ^3 students served as. subjects 
.in the study. Three measures were administered to teachers: (1) the'i^ 
Parsons-Kreuter Ressentimeat Index; <2) the Thi^ I Believe test; an4,# 
(3) the cirpss Cultural Sensitiv|.ty test. These *!spales were related- 't^b' 
a measure of studentjsatisfaction with .the teacher and school 
environment obtained via the Friedenberg-Nd^rdstrom Ressentiment . .-/f. 
index* Support wa^found . for , the' hypothesis- that the openness," :^^/- 
• flexibility, and sensitivity of a teacher^'s cognitive style and 
perceptual systems can have positive effects on the satisfaction aj][tt;^ 
adjustment of students. , Unusual or exceptional patterns of ..relati^^^^"'^ 
to others did not seem to be required for successful commu^i^atiojri1?^{^ 
with minority students. However, without the sensitivity to-.. 
understand another and to resist the , inclination to make strong aiilSi v 
negative attributions/b^sed on unusual behavior, the "concetned" 
teacher may be seen as paternalistic and unresponsive. (Author/PC) ' 
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THE PERSON OR ORGANIZA'TION ORIGIN 
ATING IT POINTS OF ViEWOR OPtNlONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE 
SENTOFPlCIALiiATIONAL INSTITUTED? 
EDUCATION POSITION OR POLtCY 



IxJ ^ ' , - . - ^ • 

Atr.orican schools^ a^e facing r.sjor -challenges in an attc^.pt to 

provide e^Iucation for. the diverse subcultures in tha countxyl The 

need is to facilitate an orgbnizntion of tha diversity without hbir.o^on- 

i^^iJ^gvQnd destroying cultural IdentjLties. Possow .(1968) .has stated 

' -that the schools ruiy be the singular point of contact for children 

of minority eabcultures with the broader. society. Since teachers 

stand as direct representatives of the educational system,/ the feie^of^ 

1 successful assimilation of cubcultures boils dc%Ti to a series of teacher- 

X. ^ ' Student interactions in v;hich effective cormtunicatlon is the core. . . 



J- 



Teachers today are feced withfthe task of establishing effective -/^ 
environnienta wherein students fron a Wide variety of background3 and 



/ hur^n^. experience can leanj. As in 'any social J^nteraction^^.connranication 



i3 fhe^^^rnining factor beti^een success and failure. .Hie prbcesa of 



/ ' c<:^tx:an}ii^tp^n Is coniplicated by tha fact that, to a considerable extent. 



ifpfereifcea an. rac^ nationality, and soeiaj. class, represent true dis- 



1 'y---.' 



'^inct..difio*rence3 io culture, ^----'^ > 

' ""^^ " Ip- thref arcji oy brosa ciKtural corninunicatioii, Gar3riex^-(1962) h^s 
fir-gu'efO' that social distance and tension result pritnarily froai an inability 
jof" indiyiduala to coCTU^Icate effectively with ops another despite hn out- 



. ^>:ardin>cfcual language fluency^ Both Gardner and Hudson (1939) have high- 



\l C?^^,. ^tlshtsd t^ of ^perception and peaning 'equivalence^ cros^ cultural 




Meaning eqaxv3l<|jace refers to the extcj^fe^o which any act, ^hcthor 

verbal or non-verbal jl;as €he*.san}i5^^rS^Sing when viewed by raenbera of ^ 

different cuXferfes^ The cultural linguist,. C3iarle3 Osgood (1965) has 

x^^e^^cial scientists aware that words carry coi3i:unicative value in 

excess of their exact denotative r.eaning* Thus, the word ''cow*' might 

have the sanie denotative or specific meaning for an A»tierican <ind a . 

Hindu, l»e», a rurainant bovine quadruped* However, it will undoubtedly 

have veiy different cohnotative or envotional taeanings to these two 

individuals because of cultural differences In attitudes and values. 

* 

All behavior is conrmunicative in the sense that the observation 
of another .person's behavior allows us to interpret that person^s 
motivations, needs, traits^ etc. We draw inferences about others from 
•their behavior and those Inferences arc directly influenced by cultural 
differences. Successful interaction between persons with divnrse cultural 
backgrounds depends on the extent to which nisunderstandings due to 
probleT*3 in rceaning equival'ence can be reduced. Individuals inust coine- 
how be able to transcend culturally generated differences'' in social v , 
behavior In oxder to conununicate r^ore effectively. 

The present stutfy reporfced4i€re was undertaken in cin attempt tc 
detomtne if. the traits of flexibility, openness, and sensitivity found 
in high school teachers would be associated with higher levels of ysatis- 



faction among jBtudents in general and anjong rainority students in^ partlcula 

' ^ . ^ ^. ' 

(l»e. , satisfaction with the teachers and the school environr.snt); Three 

measures were 'administered 1:o teachers: (1) the Parsons-Kreuter 
. Ressentiment Index (Kreuter, 1971), a measure of teacher attitudes 

toward rules, reflations, and confomity,, (2) the This I Eeljeve test 
1 (}!arvey,M964, 1965, 1966} White and liarvey, 1965), a censure of con- 

crcteness-abstractness and authority orientation of value Gy^sterns, /ind 



(3) tjia Crooc Qiltural Sensitivity tcst^ a rxaaura of cenGitivity to 

cultuxsil differences in roles and values developed especially for this 

etiid/* ThoBQ ceasures vera related to a iseasuro of student satis foction 

v?lth the teacher and, school environnient obtained via* the Friedenberg- 

Kordetrcni Kessentinent. Index (Friedenhearg an'd. Gold, ^1965; iricdenberg, 

Nordstrora and Gold, 196i^). j ' ' ^ 

The general hypothesis was that teachers vhose test scores indicated 

open, flexible, and sensitive styles would have more satisfied students 

especially aznong minority students. 

Method ^ 

Sub.lects. Thirty-^nlne teachers and 953 students from tv'O high , 

•schools ^located in SUt Lake City, Utah, participated In.^l^h^s study;. Of 

the 953 students Ss, 127 were non-vrhite including, Ne3ix>, ^Mexican- 

Acerican, Anerl,canrlndian, and Oriental-Arnericaxi students. Tlie student? . 

Ss were the hotiie-roora "students of the 3^ teachers.;' Because oi'loW ' ' ' 

concentrations of non-white popu3.ations in the' target high ^sdiools, the 

39^ teachers selected as Ss were those with the highest corfcentraticn 

qf non-^hite, students in home-roc»^ classes. . ' 

Instruments - . • 

Students. Student tittitydos toward their hon2-rootn^ teacher and 

class-room environment were used as the major dependent triable Tor 

the study* An attitude r.easure which was gene2:ated by Friedenberg and y ' 

Gold (\965) and by Frledenberg, Nordstrora and Gold (1969), the Frieden- 

bergw>Cor<^atrau Ressentinent (F->JR) Index, ^became the, basic studept 

iLnstrOt-aent. , The set of questions was designed to test- what Frledenberg, . 
i ■ 7.' ^ . ' 

*' ' * ' *i f < ' * .* ^ 

Kordstroia and Gold declared as the perceived *'ressentiKent*' which, 'students 

fijund in the scliool and among teachers. , fee tcrjn ressentirnent- referred 



bns^icall/ to an ovcrridir^ ktr.^nph^^rs of covsrt^hostil Lty lt\ tha crhcot 
* - * \ • 

and aD.on^ teacaers. A highw irossj^tient atnosphore for in3taac3 vols 

described as cue laden, vith ficn^nds of con^omity, lew interpersor-al' 

trust anong teaches^ and withrstudents, s^ut)tle lut apparent acts . of 

■ \ / ' • :/ - 

ven^jerico and little acknowledgen:9nt of students as individuals, 

Another ingredient of a highly! rosscntient environrnsnt vas dental. 

^ \ "I " • ' 

Itiat "is, the acts of vengence, etc.,, ver^ couched in terr^ of the pi^ty 



of the instl:tution^' The poyert .hostility, derv^nds, and.;de?.eX3onali7:atton 
were declared as. being nec^essary if the institution v^to accomplish' its 
■'teaching wission^'^ Student responses^ to the questions were considered 
ao ccKTXients or^their reljitive satisfaction with the student-teacher 

' I , ^ ' ' ^ ' '^^^^ 

interactidn and the classro^ environraent. <. ; 

Tgachors. The Priedenberg, Ko^stroci and Gold ^oncejpt of r^esseri^t-^ 
sent: vas ex±ended recently by KreuW (1971) Into a tcs-t for teachers of» 
individual ressentlinent, the Far^ons-Kreuter Ressentioent (P-XR) Index. 
Kreuter took the basic Friedenberg, et.al. approach for Student 



attitudes toward their teachers and school and constructed a cOTpanion.^ 
instnyr.ent vhich <^ould ccmpare attitudes of teachers v/ith tho ratings by 
their students. Tno intent of tlie Krei^ter &tuc(y vas. to identify ^liose 
attitudes among teachers which seefr.ed to* be ressentient, i.e. , to support 
an hostile, autdiority-lStfcrratmosphere. * 



The This I Believe' (TIB Test, cf. Harvey, 1964, 1965, 1966; Vhite 
and Karvey, 196S) was included as a scasure of value orientation an:ong 

the teachers.. Teachers* differing in the concreteness-atstractness and 

. • ' '^^ 

openness of their value systenis should differ In the goals, social milieu 

and behavior they seek from their students according to Karvey, White^ 

l^other and. Alter (1966). Styles of coirenunlcation, ^alues^ ond reactions 

to student adherence to or departure from certain standards should also 

differ as cognitive conceptuality differs anwng teachers. 

A test ox sensitivity and openness to cultural difference in norms 

and values was developed for , the present study, and called the Cross- 

Cultural Sensitivity (CCS)scale. Itens for the CCS ivere selected from 

a training program developed <by Chex^ers (19690 fo^^the Iranian culture. 

The training program, the Iranian Culture AssL-ntlator (Qienjers, 1969; 

I 

Fiedler, Mitchell, and Trlands, 1971) is a salf=^aced training program 

t 

in which the trainee is presented with 7S problem episodes representing 
^cases *of misunderstanding between Anericans and Iranians. Each problem 



episode is f6llo^%*ed by four possible explanatoxy stareinent^ Iti^-^^ 

trainee, after reading the problem episode^ chooses an explanation and 

is given feedback concerning the correctness of his cHbice. llie problem 

episodes were based on '^critical incident" reports of actual insjjances 

of Intercultiiral misunderstanding and conflict. (Foa & Cheaers, 1967). 

The CCS scale was co.nposed of 10 selected- episodes presented with 
• * » ' * • * 

alternative eexplana^rlons. The Ss were asked to' chfoose irhe correct 

altesmativj*. - Fei^dback statements were not included in the CCS. The 

ability to choose the Vorrect^explanation for sn episode was thought to 

represent a sensitivity and understanding for role expectations of n . 

foreign culture. * . - • . 



( 

Proce^ure> Utilizing the hiiltivariate- Analysis of Variance program 
devised by Clyde, Cramer, and Sherin (1966) the data v;ere evaluated*. 
Time does not permit detailed discussion of resulta here* Jhey are re- 
ported, however, in the. most recent edition of the Journal pf Afro-* 
American Issues. A few coxnents are in order: The analysis yielded * 
significant irain effects for Teacher Ressentipant (f^5*107,V<;00l) and . 
for Gross-Cultural Sensitivity (r=3.669,Pc.00l), but not for Student Rctce* 

Iligh teacher rcssentlment was associated with high scores on measures 

^ - t ^ 

of student dissatisfaction* High Cross-cultural sensitivity was positively 

associated with student satisfection* A significant interaction between 
Teacher Rossentinent and Cross-dxltural Sensitivity was found* The Inter- 
action Indicates that only the combination of low ressentiment and medium 
to high cultural senslflvity resulte^d in positive student ratings* Trend 
effects indicated that non-^hite students appeared to be especially 
sensitive to differences In teacher cross.-^ltural sensitivity* Trend, 
. effects also indicated that" non-white students were somewhat more 
sensitive to differences l)etw€ien concrete and abstract teac^iers* 

Discussion 



The results of the present study proviaeTrclatively st^ng support 
for the lypothesis that the -openness^ flexibility and senslrjvity of 
teacher* s cognitive and perceptual systens cap have pronoun 3 effects on 
the satlsfection and adju^trfent of students. These finding 9 'anply to 
both white and non-^^hite students, the differences between these groupsb 
being of 'degree rather thafi kind. ^ . j \ * 

These data resulted in an extremely interesting, and sdnewhat un- ^ 

" ' • - ' ' • w • . V ' 

expected finding of this sturdy. l^Tien uieasirred by a ressentfment' Index, ' 

teache^a' non-authoritarianissi, wamth. and bpenneas alone did npt result 
' . . . • ' . o ^ • ^ ' \ ' 

In greater student satisfoctlon^ , It was when the warmth' and openness 



/, . ' . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

were con:bined with .an ability to understand and .relate to others (i.e. 
intercultural sensitivity) tTiat satlsfection increased. The dimensions 
of openness^ and* sensitivity appeared to be especially crucial in the 
case of non-white students. ' ' ' 

For explanatioiy ponvenience, the int^ction of low teacher 
ressentiment and low cross-cultural sensitivity might be called the 
i_"missionary syndrome"; The "stereotypic portrayal of^the missionaiy is 
tW of on^ who brings great warn}th, concern and individual attention to 
his charges, but without the ability to understand and accept cultural 
role expectations as different, relativistic, and acceptable. Without 
the sensitivity to understand ancJther and resist the inclination to .make 

t • » 

Strong and negative attributions- based on unusual behavior, the concerned 

^ • _ • • • 

individual may be seen sFs^patemalistic andcunresponsive. 

, A cognitive style characterized by an ethnocentric and restricted 
definition of appropriate behavior compoyunds theTprobiem^ of meanihg^ 
equivalence described -earlier. Attribution 'theoiy provides an 
excellent framework for understanding the problem of meaning equivalence 
. in cross-cultural corraminication. The theoxy of correspondent inferences 

developed by Jones aTiJlDayis"^(lf6S')~^^cpIa^^ ^ 

perceivef ^aws inferences about the internal states of another person. 
•Attribution is "the process, of iiif erring personal characteristics, 
dispositions', or motivations of another peVson from that other person's 
behavior. ^ The percei^jer of a behavidral act (and aU conrnunication 
involves behavioral acts) as^s himself, '.'what did the" actor n-^an by that 
act and how sure can 'l be that that act represents some baWc character- 
istic of the factor?" ' 
o 



■ y<"8 

- * t f ♦ 

* l^^e perceiver 8eel<s ^tb answer those questions by considering*the. ^.^ 

act in relation to the norirative expectations for the situation*' If the 

actor behaves in the way most peopTe ''shou^ld'' or ''would'- behave in that 

situation, very li^ttle can be inferred about? the internal state which 

> 

prompted the act. rixe actor, after all, behaved in conformity vxth the . 
situational norms, ' ' i > '* . • ^ 

If^ however, the actor behaves in an unusual or unexpected way, his 
behavior is no longer seen to be under nom-ative cojitrol. In such a case, 
it is assumed that the individual i? acting only in accordance with^hls - * 
Y own personal characteristics or motivations. Thus,, very strcjng inferences 
are drawn and attributions are nvide.. * . . *. 

If the consequences of an ach are perceived to be predominantly 

o , 

positive, the perceiver will be moref favorably disposed toward the actor. 

. ' . :C f . . ^ 

The* converse will be true of. actions \;here^ effects seem negative (Jones 
' ' « . » » • 

and Davis, 1965). ' Likewise, cues about shared perspectives should 
i ~ * \ ' ' 

\ facilitate or detract fronx the fon-^ation of definite Jiypotheses about 

whe actorls motives and desires. Other cues, perhaps reflected' in 

4 features of the actcftr^s appearance might lead the perceiver to as^surae 

— ^ slTiilari tv or difference of intention and disposition before, any act 

has occurred. • ' ^ . , 

• The relevance of this, theory to the question of cross-culturai 

cor^.'nunication lies in the fact that correct inferences and attributions 

» 

f^'^zn be .made only when both parties to an interaction share a cOir-Tion set 
of eicpectations. However., cultures, by definition, entail patterns of ' 
role expectations which are often unique. Tlius an act tvhich the actor 
perceives to.be well within the bounds of nonr.ative itple behavior may 
j be seen by a perceiver with a different cultural background as deviant, 

9 J.,. . ^ 9 - - 
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iinusual, " arid negaYive behavior. For e5cgmple,-ah adult nale Arab vho 
.grasps and holds tne hand of a .male con5>anion is behaving in a nornative 

fashJoUgg^ The 'same act ^bjf an American nal$ would lead to a veiy different 
^ set^of inferences anij attributions. Accurate attribution requires the 

^blLity to recognize and positively react to, culturaj, differences. 

In the ^present study, teachers who were scored as having relatively 

concrete and authoritarian values and Igw levels of inter-cqltural sensi— 

• " ' ' , • ' ^ 

tivity, are^'also like2y to define as pztjper behavior only their own 

culture's normative role expectations. These teachers' are like2y to 

• ' ■ , . \ 

perceive'. any other behavior as deviant, with attendant strong and 
negative attributions.' If* members of minority subcultures do indeed 
have., cultural role expectatioYis different from the white middle class 
najoxity,' then the' ^hayior of minority group meiSbers is likely to lead 
to misattribution and conflict ^ot Esany teachers. This confLicfe can ^ 
oiily interfere with g successful edubational process.. ^ 

Interesjtingly, the, present research indicates that unusual or 
exceptional patterns off relating ,t:o others are not required for success- 
ful communication with minority students. The same variables which af-fect 
teacher-stuc^ent communication .in g^eral apply^^but with intensification 
of effects to intferactions involving ininority students. \ ^ 



The presentTine~oF^esear3nT^ 



administrator with a means for the selection and assignment of teachers 
where minority student education 'is charged. 'A future line of inquiry 
must consider how t^e actual interactive behavior of teachers with low 
ressentiment an^ higb'cross-culttiral sensitiH^ scores dJLffers from 
those with other characteristics"! . . • . 
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" • * 

( .) CcrtaLn questions of a technical na^ira hava been raised concerning 

use of the Cytle, Cramer and" She.rin program, a least 

•j^uares analysis, viHh, data such as these when call feizea are unejual. - 
(brfeiin critics (cf. O/erall/ J.E. and Spiegel, O.X, concerning Least 
Snuares A'nalysis of Experitnental Data, ?sy<^]!|olo;:;ical Bulletin 1969, 
Vol. 72 35, 311-322) charge tb.Jt only the ^ast fiictor entering the 
design inay be calculated tvlthout confounding results.- To test this 
eventuality, the analyses described here were re-run alterdSg the 
order in which the design factors were entered. No essential differ- 
ences vere denwnstrated. Ko differences In the data reported below 
were found acong any of the alternate sequences. 
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